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NOTES AND NEWS 



"The early withdrawal of pupils from school is a fact universally recog- 
nized," says the United States Commissioner of Education in his report for 
1908, "but up to this time there have been few investigations of the extent 
and the causes of the evil." The United States Department of Education in 
1900 reported that over 50 per cent, of all public-school pupils were in the 
first and second grades and were less than nine years of age; 87.5 per cent, 
were in the first five grades and were under twelve years. All investiga- 
tions on this point in particular cities, however widely they may differ, agree 
in indicating "a marked decline in attendance between the fourth and fifth 
grades, and continued decrease thereafter." 

Religious education having failed to find for itself a method acceptable 
to more than one country at a time, an International Congress on Moral 
Education is now being held in London (September 23-26). Papers in three 
languages are on the programme, discussing everything from discipline to 
juvenile literature, and the ethical penetration of the whole curriculum. 
Unwillingness to relegate moral instruction to an hour by itself, and a desire 
to introduce its application in "history, geography, literature, languages, 
composition, mathematics, natural history and other subjects," is a strong 
note of this congress. The problem of moral education, in so far as it is dis- 
tinguishable from religious education, is practically virgin soil. The papers 
of the congress will be issued in a book as a sort of encyclopedia on the 
subject. 

Four at least of the articles in Child Labor and Social Process, a publi- 
cation containing the proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the 
National Child Labor Committee, deal with the bearing of education on 
child-labor. This is another sign of the growing recognition of the relation 
between education and the wider problems of society. Lewis Parker con- 
tends that laws of compulsory education are a much more direct solution of 
the problem than laws for the repression of child labor. The former legis- 
lation would include the latter, and would prove, in many parts of the 
country, a much more popular measure. Especially in the south, where 
legislation against child-labor seems immediately to take the form of a class 
attack on the owners of cotton-mills, a compulsory education law would be 
much, less objectionable. In fact the Cotton Manufacturers' Association of 
South Carolina has itself made a written plea for a law compelling school 
attendance for children between eight and twelve, though this same associa- 
tion quite naturally refuses to support "measures heretofore introduced 
intended to require school attendance on the part of cotton-mill operatives 
only." Registration of births is also requested by the association, in order 
to insure the possibility of obedience to the other laws mentioned. 



